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editorial 




CRESCENT is back! 

Last year, as many of you may or may 

not remember, there was some question as 

to CRESCENT'S chances of survival. 

There was even some talk of suspending 

publication until the Lord came back. 
Well, Jesus has returned, and so has 

CRESCENT. 
Jesus has returned, as He does each fall, 

in the hearts and imaginations of the hun- 
dreds of students, faculty and staff that 
make up the community of George Fox 
College. CRESCENT, however, has 

returned in . . . well . . . let's just say that 

it's returned. 

In the past CRESCENT has suffered 
from: loss of advertising, no news, too 
much news, loss of identity, schizophrenia, 
changes in leadership and a near terminal 
case of fiscal famine (no money). Hopefully 
we will have overcome these problems, 
finally. We now have money, advertising, 
identity and leadership. All we need now is 
a staff. (Look out, here comes the pep talk.) 

CRESCENT is your newspaper. It will 
only succeed if you help it to. In the past 
CRESCENT has been accused of being the 
realm of a small elite (intellectual, left- 
wing, radical liberals and even one or two 
Episcopalians). The accusation is true — 
but unfair. CRESCENT represents only 
those who will use it for what it is: a com- 
munications tool. If CRESCENT doesn't 
represent you — it's only because you 
haven't made the effort to make it do so. 



PLEASE COME IN PROPER ATTIRE 

Due to current extremes in spiritual 
dress, we are compelled to issue the follow- 
ing directive. Please read carefully and plan 
your wardrobe accordingly, in order to 
spare yourself embarrassment at the 
forthcoming reception for the King of 
Kings. 

Men: The whole armour of God 
(Ephesians 6:13-18). It is perfectly in order 
to wear your spiritual armour at all times. 
Full combat dress will identify you im- 
mediately as a soldier of the King. 

Ladies: The robe of a meek and quiet 
spirit (I Peter 3:4). We realize this garment 
is expensive, but we urge you to invest in 
one. It will last a lifetime and will never go 
out of style. It will complement your high 
calling in Christ and take you into royal 
company with a gracious air. 

Children: The suit of obedience 
(Ephesians 6:1). This garment is designed 
especially for the youthful form. It may 
seem to be close fitting at first, but once you 
adjust to it you will find it protective as well 
as attractive. 

All Christians: The garments of praise 
(Isaiah 61:3). These are woven of gold and 
silver threads and provide a pleasant rustl- 
ing sound as you move. They also catch 
gleams of heavenly light and reflect them 
back to the Creator. 

If you are still wearing black garments of 
bitterness, complaining, criticism, and 
hatred, please dispose of them immediate- 
ly. They have been found injurious to 
health, as the dark dyes penetrate into the 
soul and cause spiritual cancer. 

When in doubt, the all-occasion coat of 
Love is always acceptable. Floor-length, it 
covers all deficiencies and flatters any per- 
sonality. 

Please note: Anyone wearing filthy rags 
of self-righteousness will not be admitted. 

— Roberta Lashley Bonnici 



Listen to . . 
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Dear Editor: 

Faculty members and students wishing a 
complete set of instructions for "medita- 
[ tion" together with a list of "secret" man- 
tras and a description of how they are 
assigned can obtain them without obliga- 
tion of any kind by sending a stamped self- 
| addressed envelope (preferably about 10" 
wide) to: 

Meditation 
Webster College 
St. Louis, Missouri 63119 

Sincerely yours, 
Alexander Calandra 
Chairman, Science Department 




Doing your own thing?" 

Being "good" might come natural for 
some people and being bad^comes natural 
to some. Being both good and bad could 
even be said to be natural. 

Being Christ-like (Christian) is not 
natural for anyone unless Christ is con- 
trolling him. Most of our natural desires 
pertain to ourselves. This is selfishness 
which is not Christ-like. 

Lil' Abner used to say, "Doin' what com- 
es naturally". Today people say, "Doing 
your own thing." Neither one of these is 
Christ-like. Christ "naturally" did His own 
thing. 

We are called to do "His thing" and we 
can t "naturally" do it without His Holy 
Spirit being in us and guiding us. Even 
then, human as we are, we will make mis- 
takes and have to humbly ask forgiveness 
for "doing our own thing". But don't dwell 
on your mistakes or anyone else's. Christ 
means for our life to be joyful, doing "His 
own thing"! 

John Lyda 



Hell 
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College Awarded 
National Science 
Foundation Grant 



A $13,800 grant for the purchase of 
science equipment has been awarded to 
George Fox College by the National 
Science Foundation. 

The grant, to be matched over a two-year 
period by the college, will provide $27,600 
"to assist in the improvement of the quality 
of undergraduate science...," the NSF 
award states. 

To be purchased are machines and 
equipment primarily for use in the biology 
department. Project Director is Dale 
Orkney, professor of biology. 

Major items will include a plant growth 
chamber, a refrigerated centrifuge, a 
cryostat (a specimen preparing device us- 
ing refrigeration). 

The equipment will be used for culture 



and maintenance of cells and tissue 
preparation, the preparation of biological 
material for biochemical analysis and for 
the separation and analysis of cell com- 
ponents. 

The number of students expected to 
benefit from the grant over a five-year 
period is 1,500. 

The proposal is intended to provide 
more equipment for more experimental in- 
vestigation, "in keeping with the thrust of 
current biological research," according to 
Prof. Orkney. 

College officials report some funds 
already on hand for the college portion of 
the matching grant with a program of rais- 
ing the remainder being developed. 



Need Some Money? 

The American College and University 
Service Bureau announces a service to aid 
students, both undergraduates and 
graduates, in obtaining funds from foun- 
dations. 

The bureau's director says, "There are 
hundreds of foundations with millions of 
dollars in funds earmarked to aid students 
in meeting the cost of higher education that 
goes untouched each year. Why? Students 
do not know of the foundation or foun- 
dations or how to go about obtaining these 
funds." 

The bureau offers its services to deser- 
ving students by supplying names of foun- 
dation and guidance as to how to go about 
obtaining funds from same. 

For more detail on thisservice interested 
students may write: 

American College and University Ser- 
vice Bureau, 
Dept S 

1728 - 5050 Poplar Ave. 
Memphis, TN 38157 

Friends of Animals, Inc., a New York- 
based national humane conservation 
organization, today announced a 
scholarship program for university 
students. The program is aimed at focusing 
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interest on the relationship of humans to 
other life forms as well as inducing student 
concern for the work of Congress. Annual 
scholarship awards in the aggregate 
amount of $8,000 will be given those 
students who submit the finest essays in 
support of a federal legislative campaign to 
end human exploitation of animals. The 
1977-78 essay contest will center on the 
Willams-Long bill . in the Congress which 
would ban the inter-state shipment of furs 
from any state or nation which has not 
banned the leg-hold trap, the device used to 
catch and hold fur-bearers such as raccoon, 
bobcat, coyote and other animals wanted 
by the fur industry. 

The scholarship program was made 
possible by a grant from Regina Bauer 
Frankenberg, a director of FoA and presi- 
dent of its Washington lobby, the Com- 
mittee for Humane Legislation, Inc. Miss 
Frankenberg's motivation for the grant, 
she said, was to "engender concern for the 
environment and non-humans in young 
people." She noted that "new technology 
provides alternative to the exploitation of 
animals for food, material, sport and scien- 
tific research." "And," Miss Frankenberg 
continued, "we want to encourage the 
young people who will be in charge of a 
new world which includes the earth and 
animals in its ethical scheme to expedite the 
transition through rational and 
philosophical influence on the people and 
the Congress." 

The scholarship awards will be made to 
students, undergraduate or graduate, ma- 
joring in the fields of philosophy, jour- 
nalism, law, economics, theology, and/ or 
political science. Official entry blanks are 
available by writing: The Regina Bauer 
Frankenberg Scholarship Committee, 
Friends of Animals, Inc., 1 1 West 60th 
Street, New York, NY 10023. 



George Fox 
Admin Gets 
Student Advice 

Fifteen George Fox College students will 
do more than just live under college 
policies and regulations this coming year. 
They'll help set them. 

The students will participate as full 
members on seven major college 
administrative-level committees that set 
policies and directions for the Newberg 
college. 

Students were appointed by George Fox 
President David Le Shana on recommen- 
dation of student body president Jon 
Chandler. 

Students will have full voting powers on 
the committees. There are two students on 
each of five committees: academic policy, 
professional growth, teaching skills, stu- 
dent life and dean's council. One student 
sits on the teacher education committee 
and four on the athletic committee. 

The policy of putting student represen- 
tatives on administration committees was 
developed by Le Shana. And, in a turn- 
about, students now include faculty and 
staff members on student-level committees 
for their student government organization. 

Named to the professional growth com- 
mittee are Sue Millikan and Bruce Rhodes. 
On the academic policy committee are 
Deborah Greenidge and Don Willits. 

Serving on the teaching skills committee 
will be Roy Gathercoal and Aaron O'Neill. 
Student members of the student life com- 
mittee will be Jim Friesen and Dena 
Parker. 

The athletic committee will have 
students Debbie Blew Gathercoal, Lynn 
Graham, Allan Morrow, and Russ 
Schmidt. 

Claudia Vick will serve on the teacher 
education committee, and on the dean's 
council will be Jon Strutz and Michelle Un- 
derwood Smith. 

The academic policy committee deter- 
mines rules and regulations on class 
credits, hours and graduation standards 
and registration matters. The professional 
growth committee seeks to upgrade 
abilities and interests of individual faculty 
members. 

The teaching skills committee helps 
develop new modes of teaching and use of 
instruction materials and the student life 
committee sets guidelines for student life 
and activities on campus. 

The teacher education committee es- 
tablishes guidelines for on-campus 
preparation of teachers in education 
programs, and the dean's council is com- 
posed of division heads who advise the 
dean on academic matters. The athletic 
committee sets overall college guidelines 
and the philosophy of participation in in- 
tercollegiate and intramural sports. 
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Briefly, On Christian College Campuses 



by Christian College News Service 

WENHAM, Mass. — Operation and 
ownership of the Gordon College 
Language and Learning Center has been 
transferred to Project Succeed, Inc. of 
Abington, Mass., whose director, Judith 
Elms, is a Gordon alumna. 

Providing services for over a decade to 
North Shore children and adults with 
learning and reading disabilities, the center 
will continue a relationship to this in- 
terdenominational college, with students 
continuing to use its services. 

PASADENA, Calif. — A number of 
evangelical leaders favor establishment 
here on the 17-acre former Pasadena 
(Nazarene) College campus of the U.S. 
Center for World Mission, an evangelical 
group which wants to turn the campus into 
a "major new research and training center," 
according to Dr." Ralph Winter, center 
founder. 

Also seeking to acquire the property, 
vacated four years ago, is Summit Inter- 
national, also known as the Church Un- 
iversal and Triumphant, which seeks to in- 
troduce its members to "their Christ self," 
through such "ascended masters" as 
Buddha, Jesus, Krishna, etc. 



ORANGE CITY, Iowa . — Eight 
Northwestern College students here spent 
August in the British Isles on a "living- 
learning" excursion, studying the 
"development of social institutions within 
their historical context," according to Dr. 
Stephen Cobb, associate professor of 
sociology at this Reformed Church in 
America college, who accompanied the 
students. 

Each student chose a special area of in- 
terest, such as politics, criminal justice, 
legends and myths, or architecture, for 
their research, which they shared in oral 
reports with their fellow students during 
their stay on the "Old Sod." 

ST. LOUIS — A Fellowship of Catholic 
Scholars for holders of advanced degrees 
who are "interested in serving their faith 
more fully" has been formed here by 41 
Roman Catholic academicians. 

It is "aimed at bringing together persons 
from various disciplines to help develop, 
defend and promote the Catholic religion," 
said Msgr. George Kelly, director of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Studies in Catholic 
Doctrine, St. John's University, Jamaica, 
N.H., chairman of the fellowship's 
organizational meeting. 



WHEATON, 111. — Construction has 
begun on the $15.5 million Billy Graham 
Center at Wheaton College here, with com- 
pletion and occupancy scheduled for the 
summer of 1979. 

HARRISONBURG, Va. — People look 
at themselves and their relationship to the 
universe in one of three ways, Dr. Myron 
Augusburger, president of Eastern Men- 
nonite College here, said at a 60th anniver- 
sary chapel-convocation. 

They are: Epicurean-existential ap- 
proach ("self-centered, self-satisfying quest 
for autonomy"), humanistic-agnostic posi- 
tion ("religion merely exists because people 
'need' it"), and biblical-evangelical world 
view ("discovering what it means to have 
fellowship with Christ and the Holy 
Spirit"). 
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Daring To Love In A High-Risk World 



by 

W. Stanley Mooneyham, President 
World Vision International 

Over 27 years ago Bob Pierce felt the im- 
pact of the Old Testament proverb, "Where 
there is no vision, the people perish." As he 
traveled throughout Asia, he saw people 
suffering and dying; but he had a vision 
that it did not have to be that way. His vi- 
sion was that comfortable Christians in the 
Western world would become concerned 
Christians — people who would back up 
pious platitudes with acts of compassion 
for people in need. It wasn't long before 
others began to share this vision, and 
World Vision was born.Statistics cannot 
do a very good j ob of describing the world's 
plight, but they at least hint at what is 
happening: One billion malnourished peo- 
ple. Twelve thousand dying each day from 
hunger and related causes. Two-thirds of 
mankind without a knowledge of the only 
One who can save them. 

It's a pretty bleak picture. But my eight 
years with World Vision have convinced 
me that the specter of "people perishing" 
can be done away with if Christians will 
simply dare to put love into action. 

Let me tell you briefly what many- 
generous Christians are doing, through 
World Vision, to love the world's needy. 
Some 115,000 children receive food, 
clothing, education, and spiritual nurture 
in 45 countries. People who meet with dis- 
asters, such as the earthquake in 
Guatemala last year, get immediate 
emergency supplies of food and medicine. 
Many other groups of people are being put 
on their feet through development 
programs in health care, agriculture, nutri- 
tion and other programs. Christian leaders 
around the world are encouraged by 
Pastors' Conferences, and the missionary 
cause receives impetus through television 
programs, magazines and extensive mis- 
sions' research. 

These are just examples of what can be 
done. But as with everything that is worth 
doing, there's a price to be paid. Loving in- 
volves risk. I'm thinking of the Christians 
who are being persecuted and killed in 
Uganda. Their love for God and for one 
another is costly. It has cost hundreds their 
lives. 

World Vision is helping many Ugandan 
Christians who have fled as refugees to 
other countries. It is an emotional ex- 
perience for me to see my brothers and 
sisters suffer the loss of family members, 
home and country. It brings back painful 
memories of the last few days before Cam- 
bodia fell to the Communists, when I 
watched Christian leaders there make the 
agonizing decision of whether to flee to 




safety or stay with their people. What 
would love dictate? What would the Lord 
do? 

There are no easy answers. I hope that no 
one feels they must (necessarily) expose 
themselves to constant danger in order to 
serve our Lord and love those in need. But, 
in a sense, each of us has risks we must take.' 
For some, the risk involves status, money 
or reputation. For others it involves those 
we love. All of us must risk our complacent 
security. 

Jesus calls us to live and to serve Him in 
today's world— and it is a high-risk world. 
He calls us to put love into action. He will 
comfort us as we struggle to follow Him, 
but He will never allow us to merely be 
comfortable. 
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CRESCENT 



CRESCENT: What does the president of 
George Fox College do? 
Dr. LeShana: Well, as you know, the 
college is operated by a Board of Trustees; 
now the Board of Trustees hires a presi- 
dent. In fact, I've often said that their most 
important job is "to hire the president; then 
to fire him" This is because it's their respon- 
sibility to hire the person who carries out 
the policies of the board. 

So, my function, then, as president is to 
carry out the policies of the board. It's like 
an hourglass, the Board of Trustees, the 
college administration and the faculty, it all 
funnels through the president. So, the 
president has the responsibility to operate 
the college — to be responsible for its fiscal 
management, its academic program, its 
student life, and its development, that is, 
fund raising. 

The administration has been divided 
into these four major areas. One is the 
academic program, and the Dean of the 
College, Bill Green, is hired to work in that 
area. Then there is the financial area and 
Don Millage, our Business Manager, 
operates that area. Also, there's Student 
Life and our Dean of Students, Gene 
Habecker, operates that area. Maurice 
Chandler operates the area of develop- 
ment, fund raising and community 
relations. These four people report directly 
to me and work with me. 



I 
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As I see it, in a more succinct way — for 
example with the faculty — I see my role as 
being that of trying to procure and release 
faculty members to do their best job of 
teaching. It's helping to find the funds for 
the program of academics, to develop a 
quality program, and support them. I don't 
teach, you see, nor do I tell them what to 
teach. So my job is one of trying to support 
the faculty — trying to release them to do 
what God has brought them here to do. 
And it's the same in other areas. 

So, it's an enabling ministry. I see the 
president's job as an enabling ministry, as 
well as one of administration. 
CRESCENT: Then the president is not 
"just a figure head"? 

Dr. LeShana: Oh, no. This may be true in 



large corporations, it might even be true in 
large universities, but in small colleges 
across the country, and especially at GFC 
and other church-related colleges like ours, 
the president's job is a fulltime, almost a 24- 
hour a day type of job. 

The president is the one who represents 
the college to the public, to the alumni and 
for fund-raising. If someone is going to con- 
tribute to this college, they want to see the 
president first. So the president does, in 
one sense, symbolize the institution in the 
eyes of a lot of people. And I suppose that is 
one of the major responsibilities which I 
take very prayerfully. It's a sobering 
responsibility. 

CRESCENT: How did you happen to 
come to be involved in this ministry. 
Dr. LeShana: Well, I'd been involved in 
Christian Higher Education for many 
years. After I'd graduated from my alma 
mater, a Christian college in the Midwest, I 
was on the staff there for seven years in 
various areas of administration. And then I 
took a leave of absence. 

Then the Lord led me to California to 
pastor a church while I was finishing my 
PhD. After that I was approached by a 
number of Christian colleges to join their 
faculty or administration, including GFC. 
GFC was in deep financial trouble then and 
many of my friends said, "Dave, you don't 
want to go therer But we just felt the 
leading of the Lord and I came up here as 
the vice-president. 

The president Milo Ross, then took a 
year's sabbatical and I was named acting 
president. The second year I was named ex- 
ecutive VP while the president traveled the 
country fund raising. Then the third year I 
was named president of the college. That 
was eight years ago. 

CRESCENT: What has been the most re- 
warding point of your work here at GFC? 
Dr. LeShana: Wow! That's a difficult one! 
It would be very easy to point to fiscal 
growth. For example when I came here the 
annual budget was only $600,000 and now 
it's $3.5 million. That first year total giving 
to the college was less than $300,000, last 
year it was $2.6 million. Net assets 10 years 
ago were about $2 million and now they're 
about ten million. 

I could look at those things, but that 
really is not what /would point to. It would 
not be any one single thing or event so 
much as a sense of realizing God's blessing. 
And the fact that God has done what He 
said He would do for me — that if I would 
honor Him, He would honor our enterprise 
together. 

CRESCENT: What would be the most dis- 
appointing thing about your work here? 
Dr. LeShana: (20 full seconds of silence) I 
just haven't been disappointed yet. I just ... 



ah ... I just don't know how to answer that 
one, I really don't. We make mistakes, 
we're not perfect. But I can't say disap- 
pointment because we've been learning. 
Even the disappointments are sometimes 
Hisappointments. 

I just don't kno w ho w to answer that. 




What makes GFC distinc- 
other colleges and univer- 



CRESCENT: 

tive from all 
sities? 

Dr. LeShana: Number one is our heritage. 
We are a Quaker college. That narrows it 
down. More than that we try to be a strong 
evangelical Quaker college. Beyond that 
we are an evangelical Quaker liberal arts 
college. Size is also another distinction. We 
plan by board action to remain a small 
college. 

But I think that more than that it4 the 
growing awareness and the vital effort to 
integrate faith and learning. And living. 
We take seriously our commitment as an 
evangelical Quaker college. The Lordship 
of Christ is very real to us. 

It's also people who make this college 
unique. There's only one college in the 
country that has a Don Chittick, there's 
only one college that has an Arthur 
Roberts. 

CRESCENT: Define "Christian College". 
Dr. LeShana: When I talk about being a 
Christian college, a lot of people think of a 
list of negatives. You are a Christian 
college BECAUSE you don't do this and 
you don't do that. What makes you Chris- 
tian is the fact that you don't have dancing, 
you don't allow smoking or drinking. Or 
you are Christian BECAUSE you have 
chapel or church relatedness. But it's not 
so. 

That's not what makes us Christian. In 
fact I can show you a Moslem university 
that doesn't have drinking or dancing or 
smoking. So you see that just not doing 
those things doesn't make you Christian. 
It's not so much what we don't do as what 
we are. We are a Christian college because 
of a very positive affirmation and a positive 
perspective. 

We are committed to the unity of all 
truth in God, and the the integration of all 



Interview 
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fields of learning with a Biblical world 
view. In other words, here is a Christocen- 
tric view of life. That is what makes us 
Christian. 

But if teaching is the heart of an institu- 
tion, it's that which goes on between a 
teacher and a student where both are grow- 
ing together in the power of the Holy 
Spirit, in that teaching action, that is in es- 
sence what makes a college Christian. 

Learning and growing in the fear of the 
Lord, that in the first and last analysis 
makes a college Christian. 
CRESCENT: You mentioned that the 
Christian distinctive at GFC rests more on 
the positive affirmation to the Lordship of 
Christ, rather than on the negative affirma- 
tion of a legalistic standard. But a large 
number of the students don't see that dis- 
tinction. They see that the Christian dis- 
tinctive is based on the rules. Many of them 
don't understand what you were just say- 
ing. Is this a lack of communication on 
your part in sharing this with the students 
or . . . 

Dr. LeShana: Or is it immaturity on the 
students' part. You see many of the 
students have grown up with an understan- 
ding of the church as "I just don't do this or 
that". They have not caught the value of the 
positive affirmation. Hopefully that's part 
of the education they will get at GFC. 

The tragedy with some schools is that it's 
possible for an institution to substitute 
these lists of rules for the heart of an action 
— they lose the heart of caring, the heart of 
a sense of love, those things which should 
be the heart of such enterprises. 

I hope that students while they are here 
see that there is a genuine effort to make 
real our Christian commitment in a 
positive way. To the extent that we suceed 
in that, we fulfill our mission and our pur- 
pose. 




CRESCENT: You mentioned that GFC is 
a Quaker college. What makes it a Quaker 
college? 

Dr. LeShana: First of all we are a Quaker 
college by ownership. We are owned by the 
Friends church. 
Second, we take seriously the great doc- 




trines of our Friends church. They're part 
of our by-laws. And we take seriously the 
commitments that the church has to its 
heritage. GFC hopefully is more than just 
related to the Friends church or to the 
teaching of George Fox than just by carry- 
ing his name. It's something far more fun- 
damental than that. 

I think that one of the great 
characteristics of Friends is the fact that 
they proclaimed that there was a 
relationship, an experiential relationship, 
possible with God — directly through the 
person of Jesus Christ. This was one of the 
great truths coming out of the reaction of 
the early Quakers against the established 
church. This is very real to Quakers. 

The sense of obedience is extremely im- 
portant. The importance of worship — 
some say that the characteristic of Friends 
worship is silence, that's not necessarily 
true, I suggest that silence is only a means 
to an end. But the real heart of Quaker 
worship was obedience. Silence was so we 
could listen to God. 

This college has always taken a stand for 
the Peace Testimony. There has been a 
long heritage of young men from GFC who 
were conscientious objectors. 

But, many students who come to GFC 
don't really know anything about their 
heritage. Jim Settle told me of the time he 
was in California and he asked one young 
person, "Are you a Quaker?" "Oh, no," he 
answered, "I'm a member of the Friends 
church." So our church has been failing in 
the real job of teaching our young people 
Quaker heritage. That is why we insist that 
every Quaker student take the course in 
Friends history and doctrine. 

I want every student that graduates from 
GFC, Quaker or not, to be aware of what 
the Friends are about. 
CRESCENT: It seems that through history 
Christian colleges have had trouble 
remaining Christian, Yale and Harvard 
were Christian, Whittier College in 
California is Quaker but not Christian. Is 
there any danger at all of GFC becoming 
secularized in the future? 



Dr. LeShana: There always is the danger. 
CRESCENT: What quarter would you see 
that coming from? 

Dr. LeShana: From the quarter you least 
expect it. Satan only throws stones at those 
who are not on his side. 

We*take great pains to be careful to have 
faculty members here who are committed, 
who are centered in Christ, who are grow- 
ing in Him. The quality of the faculty 
members — who's hired in the first place, 
or who's retained — that determines the 
character of an institution. The kind 
of student who is admitted or allowed to re- 
main is also important. Those are the two 
things that really determine the character 
of a college. 




Many colleges only look for competency 
and a degree, but more than that I want a 
commitment — a life that is centered in 
Jesus Christ and I want that clear before 
they come. And it's the same with the 
students. While we don't expect all the 
students to be Christian, they must be sym- 
pathetic to our goals and our stand. Those 
are the things that have to be safeguarded. 
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NEWBERG, Ore. — During the 10 
years of David Le Shana's presidency of 
George Fox College here, enrollment in- 
creased by 75 per cent (from 358 to over 700 
this fall), and giving to the Friends 
(Quaker) school rose a phenomenal 6 1 2 per 
cent (from $356,000 in 1965-66 to $2.5 
million in 1975-76), its Office of College 
Relations reports. 

The amount of student financial aid 
grew by even a greater percentage: 750 per 
cent (from $76,000 1 0 years ago to $646,000 
in 1976-77). 

But, says President Le Shana, these 
statistics "do not reflect the real ministry of 
the college — the spiritual, intellectual and 
emotional maturity of our students." 
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College Students And Faculty 
Collect Recyclable Materials 



HARRISONBURG, Va. (CCNS) — It 
may be modest by comparison with some 
larger similar projects around the country, 
but "Earthkeepers," a not-for-profit 
recycling program here, has been doing 
notable work since its beginnings in May 
1972. 

Students and faculty members of 
Eastern Mennonite College here have been 
collecting old newspaper, computer cards, 
paper bags, cans and bottle, shipping the 
paper items to Richmond, Va. where they 
are made into cheap cardboard. 

It is only comparatively recently that 
Earthkeepers added bottles and cans to its 
recycling operation, which includes a metal 
warehouse acquired three years ago and on 
which they are still paying off the debt with 
money received for the recyclable items. 

"Our main thrust is newspaper," says 
Karl Brubaker, student manager of the 
operation. Collection bins are maintained 
by the organization at eight supermarkets 
in Harrisonburg, and yield about a ton of 
paper each of the four times a week they are 
emptied. Some area residents also drop off 
their old newspaper at the Earthkeepers 
warehouse. 

Used newsprint currently mets $35 a 
ton, Mr. Brubaker noted, but in recent 
years it has fluctuated wildly from a high of 
$60 a ton to a low of $12. 

Although obviously less plentiful than 
newsprint, computer cards are much more 
lucrative, bringing up to $135 a ton. "The 
quality of paper used in computer cards is a 
lot higher," he pointed out. Eastern Men- 
nonite is the largest source of used com- 
puter cards, although a small quantity 




comes from a local bank and other area 
businesses. 

During the summer months, two full- 
time paid employees (including Mr. 
Brubaker) keep the operation going. After 
school begins in the fall, three students 
from the college will probably again be 
working 1 5 hours a week at Earthkeepers 
under a workstudy program. 

As for the future, once the warehouse is 
paid off, the group hopes to purchase 
better production equipment, such as a 
glass crusher and a new paper baler, and 
also, expand its warehouse. 

As Dave Graybill, who will be a senior at 
Goshen College (Goshen, Ind.) this fall, 
wrote in an article about the project in the 
Harrisonburg Daily News-Record: 

"Business, as they say, is picking up." 
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r Tomorrow Is 
Growing Old 

Dr. Arthur O. Roberts, religion and 
philosophy professor at George Fox 
College will publish a 550-page book at 
year's end titled "Tomorrow is Growing 
Old," depicting the tradition of Quaker 
concern for native peoples in America's 
"last frontier." 

The 1944 George Fox graduate (on the 
faculty there since 1953) says Quaker in- 
volvement is "as relevant to Northwest 
American history as the early Quaker 
colony was to East Coast American 
history. The story is important to 
historians generally, to government of- 
ficials, to corporations doing business in 
Alaska, and to the Alaska natives whose 
history is being lost to the young, who do 
not carry on the oral traditions of the old 
people." 
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Head Residents 
Named 



The head residents for all major George 
Fox College residence halls will be new as 
the college opens classes this fall. 

William (Dale) Rogers will be hall direc- 
tor for the Hobson-Macy-Sutton complex 
that will house 202 students. Sutton and 
Macy halls have been under construction 
since January, adjacent to the existing 
Hobson Hall which had space for 74 men. 

Rogers has a masters degree in social ser- 
vices (student development) from Azusa 
Pacific College and is a professional pai- 
nter by avocation. He is a sports activist 
with special interest in hiking. 

Ernest Cathcart and his wife Katrina will 
be hall directors for Pennington Hall. He 
holds a masters degree in social work from 
the University of Washington and is in- 
terested in track, reading and fishing. She is 
interested in poetry. Pennington Hall has 
50 men and 50 women students in separate 
wings with a shared lobby. 

Head resident for the 104 women 
students in Edwards Halls is Karen W. 
Comstock who has a bachelors degree in 
Christian Education from Wheaton 
College and is a vocalist and interested in 
sports. Her husband Gary will be teaching 
fall term at St. Xavier College in Chicago 
and will be on campus winter term. 

Residence hall directors, "dorm parents" 
in previous years, are professional 
counselors for the students in the complex 
and "administrators" for their living area, 
responsible for daily operations and 
management and guidance of resident 
assistants responsible to them. 



Student Social Security Benefits 
To Continue 



WASHINGTON, D.C (CCNS) — 
Former President Ford had suggested 
eliminating Social Security benefits to full- 
time student dependents of dead, disabled 
or retired workers. 

President Carter, in revising Mr. Ford's 
proposal, recommended a $ 1 ,400 ceiling on 
payments for 1977-78, and a $1,600 max- 
imum for next year. 

But, to date, no legislation had been in- 
troduced in Congress to change the current 
system whereby students age 18 to 22 are 
paid whatever benefits they are entitled to 
under their father's Social Security 
coverage, the Christian College News Ser- 
vice has been advised. 

"As long as a student is fully 
matriculated in an accredited college, he or 



she will continue receiving benefits as 
previously," a spokewoman of the House 
Social Security Subcommittee told CCNS. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
(which the subcommittee comes under) "is 
aware any proposals for changing the pre- 
sent program would meet strong opposi- 
tion and wouldn't pass in the House," she 
added. 

'T don't see any change coming this year 
any more, as the wheels of Congress grind 
exceedingly slowly, and there just isn't 
enough time to get anything through the 
process," she said. 

Currently, the Social Security student 
benefits program costs the government 
(i.e., taxpayer) $1.6 billion annually. 




A Present 
Teacher 



by Richard Foster 

Jesus Christ is alive today in power and 
wants to be your present Teacher. Sermons 
and church services are not sufficient to br- 
ing you into the new life of obedience and 
power that God wants for you. Jesus will be 
with you and teach you constantly day and 
night. To begin this exciting experiment, 
you do not even need to have all the correct 
doctrines or believe all the right things — 
all you need is a longing to know God. If 
you will listen, He will teach you. His voice 
is not hard to hear. His vocabulary is not 
hard to understand. 

Jesus Christ wants to share with you His 
living power so that you are able to come 
into total obedience to His way of 
righteousness. He wants to bring you out of 
the old ways of sin and rebellion and into 
the new ways of life and obedience. He 



desires to set you free from all slavery, the 
lust for status, the opinions of others, the 
cancer of anger, and all forms of dis- 
obedience to God. He will teach you how to 
live and fill you with His mighty love so you 
can live that way. 

Jesus Christ wants to bring you into His 
new community that is ordered and 
governed by Him. This new people 
gathered to God by Christ are to learn 
together, obey together, witness together, 
and suffer together. This new community 
may be found in present church groups; it 
may also be found outside of them. Jesus 
Christ, your present Teacher will guide you 
to other people who are listening to His 
voice and obeying His Word. The most 
prominent characteristics of this new com- 
munity of God will be compassion, trust, 
and sharing. 

This new life is a wonderful liberation, 
but it is also costly. It will cost you 
everything that is in opposition to God's 
way of life and righteousness. All idolatries 
must be abandoned. All "easy believisms" 
that leave the tenor of your life untouched 
are not the gospel that Jesus Christ brings. 
He calls for unconditional allegiance, total 
obedience. What does that mean specifical- 
ly for you? In this, as in all things, Jesus 
Christ will be your present Teacher and tell 
you. He desires to counsel you, lead you, 
teach you, rule you, govern you. 

Perhaps you may ask, "How do I come 
into this new life with God?" There is no 
human scheme, no three easy steps, that 
will make this happen. It is a work of the 
Spirit of Christ in your life. Begin today by 
asking Him to be your living and ever pre- 
sent Teacher. Listen to Him day and night. 
Confess every sin and forsake everything 
that opposes His way. Obey Him in 
everything He instructs you to do and live 
in His new Life and Light. In this way you 
will come into the new life with God in 
Christ. 
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Music Review 




Stookey Releases 
Two New Albums 



SOUTH BLUE HILL, ME - The 
U.S.A. release of Noel Paul Stookey's two 
new LP's, "Something New and Fresh" and 
"Real to Reel", by Neworld Media has 
been announced by a company spokesman. 

Both albums have been distributed in 
Australia by Neworld to excellent reviews, 
and are the first Stookey works to be 
released in this country since 1973. 

"Something New and Fresh" (NWS 
090376) is just that. Its fourteen tunes in- 
vestigate new musical avenues and take a 
fresh look at old values — "You are what 
you sing," says Noel. The Paul Winter 
Consort, Peter Yarrow, Dick Kniss and 
Paul Prestopino, among others, joined 
Noel to create this crisp album of songs like 
"Listen to the Love" and "Country Song". 

"Real to Reel" (NWS 090477) was 
recorded live during a recent tour of 
Australia. Combining hilarious, insightful 
monologues and some of his favorite 



songs, this album paints a perfect picture of 
Stookey in concert. The twelve songs and 
monologues include "Building Block", 
"Miracles" and "Turn It Over". 

Neworld has also re-released his first two 
solo albums, "Paul and" (NWS 120171) 
and "One Night Stand" (NWS 120272). 

Each album retails for $6.00 including 
postage and handling ($7.00 in Canada) 
and may be ordered by mail by sending 
check or money-order to Neworld Media, 
South Blue Hill, Maine 04615 (Maine 
residents add 5% state sales tax). 

The former Warner Brothers recording 
star and third of the triad known as Peter, 
Paul and Mary moved to this New England 
village in 1974 and established Eight Track 
Studio, a recording and animation studio 
complex. Since the move, Noel says his life 
has become less hectic, his manner has 
become more peaceful and his music more 
inspirational. It is certainly evident in these 
new records. 



Christian Tee Vee 
— 24 Hrs. 

PORTSMOUTH, Va. (CCNS) — The 
Christian Broadcasting Network (CBN), 
based here, has become the world's first 24- 
hour-a-day religious television program 
service transmitted coast-to-coast by RCA 
satellite. 

Aimed at cable television systems in 
municipalities all over the nation, the new 
program service is the result of two years of 
development, and fulfills the "vision" of the 
Rev. M.G. "Pat" Robertson, CBN presi- 
dent and founder. 




Eventually, CBN plans to establish a 
coast-to-coast network carrying only 
"wholesome family programming," and ul- 
timately the first worldwide Christian 
network, according to a CBN announce- 
ment. 

Live and taped programs are currently 
being offered, including CBN's own pop- 
ular "700 Club," the "Ross Bagley Show" 
and musical, educational, minority in- 
terest, interview and women's programs. 

"Flagship" station for the network is 
WYAH-TV, Portsmouth. Other CBN- 
owned and operated stations are KXTX- 
TV, Dallas; WHAE-TV, Atlanta; WXNE- 
TV, Boston; and six radio stations in New 
York state. 



Bruin Basketball 



George Fox College, which opens a new 
$2.2 million sports center this fall, will go 
after its seventh N AI A District 2 basketball 
playoff appearance in eight seasons in a 28 
game slate that includes three NCAA 
teams. 

The Newberg Bruins will show off their 
new sports facilities as they host the district 
tip off tourney Dec. 1, 2, and 3, including 
the final championship game between the 
winner of the Newberg and Portland 
segments. 

Athletic director and basketball coach 
Sam Willard announced the schedule 
which puts the Bruins against NCAA 
Portland State, University of Puget Sound 
and Seattle Pacific University, all three 
games on the road. The SPU and Portland 
State contests are the first between the 
schools. 

During the season George Fox will play 
25 NAIA contests, 21 with district schools 
and three with NAIA District 1 squads (St. 
Martin's twice in a home and home series 
and University of Alaska — Fairbanks at 
Newberg). 

In the district the Bruins face Northwest 
conference foes Pacific, Linfield, 
Willamette (each twice) and College of 
Idaho. Evergreen Conference opponents 



will be Eastern Oregon and Oregon College 
of Education with OCE being faced for the 
first time since the 1970-71 season. 

The Bruins will challenge three other in- 
dependent colleges: Western Baptist, 
Warner Pacific and Northwest Nazarene. 

In the coming season George Fox will 
play in 1 3 cities in four states with 1 5 games 
on the road. All home games start at 7:30 
p.m. with the exception of a homecoming 
contest Jan. 21 with Warner Pacific star- 
ting at 8 p.m. 

Coach Willard, starting his second year 
with the Bruins, will have three returning 
starters among his nine returning lettermen 
and a team that was 20-9 last season, best in 
the school's history. 




GFC Hostesses 
Picked 



Men's lib has come to the George Fox 
College basketball hostess organization. 

The Bruin hostesses this year will include 
two men as the group is enlarged from six 
to eight members. 
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The organization, formed five years ago, 
provides service to basketball audiences, 
greeting people at the door, taking tickets, 
passing out programs, assisting the press 
and statistics crews, giving out information 
and answering questions, and helping with 
pre-season team get-togethers and game 
refreshments. 

Membership in the hostess program was 
increased with the opening of the college's 
new 51,000 square foot Coleman Wheeler 
Sports Center to be used for the first time 
this fall. The college will shift from a single- 
level 1 8,000 square foot building with spec- 
tator capacity of 1,100 to the new center 
with two levels and seating for up to 2,700. 

First men picked for the organization are 
Don Armstrong and David Delano. Both 
are senior business/ economics majors. 

New also will be Laurie Stanhope, 
Melinda McCormick, Debbie Stephens 
and Sheryl Puckett. 

Returning hostesses are Lynette 
Wilhelm and Lois Mclntyre. 

Members were chosen from 30 
applicants by a committee of students and 
college administrators, including college 
relations personnel and members of the 
athletic staff. 

And, yes, the organization is to have a 
new name to account for the male 
members. 



DARRELL'S 
ATHLETIC OUTLET 

The Store that has everything. 

10% Discount With GFC ID Card 

DANSKIN-AMF 

SPEEDO— WILSON 
DUNLOP— PRINCE 

SPOT.BILT— WY'EAST 
CONVERSE— WHITE STAG 
SPALDING— TIGER— NIKE 
PUMA— RIDDELL— adidas 



13-A E. 1st. St. 
EWBERG, OR. 97132 
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George Fox Names 
Benson Scholars 

Benson Scholars under George Fox 
College's half-million dollar Benson Trust 
Fund honors program have been selected. 

The scholarships, valued at up to $1,000 
each for four years, are being awarded 
through a $468,000 gift made to the college 
five years ago from the estate of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tom Benson. It is the college's largest 
scholarship program, and the gift was one 
of the largest ever made to the college. 

The perpetual scholarship fund awards 
grants only to top students entering the 
college. Three per cent of students are eligi- 
ble for the award. 

Selected by the college's scholarship 
committee are two Oregon students and 
one from Washington. To be eligible they 
had to be in the top ten per cent of their 
graduating class and score in the 90th 
percentile on nationally standardized 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests (SAT). 

Benson scholars added to the program 
include Priscilla Roberts, Laura Hoover 
and Linda Fullerton. 

Students are interviewed by academic 
officials, with determination of winners 
based on creativity, commitment and 
leadership. Continuation as Benson 
scholars requires the maintenance of a 
cumulative 3.60 grade average (4.00 is 




perfect) while in college. 

Tom Benson, for whom the scholar 
awards are named, was a 19 11 graduate of 
Pacific Academy, which preceded the 
college, and a 1916 graduate of the college. 
For 33 years he and his wife owned the 
Tom Benson Glass Company in Portland. 
They had no children. He died in 1970 and 
she in 1971, leaving their estate to the col- 
lege in a trust fund for scholarships. 



Aurora Colony 
Conference Site 

GFC's Dr. Lee Nash 
to Preside 

The National Historic Communal 
Societies Association will be holding its 4th 
annual conference in Aurora, OR, the site 
of a historic communal society in the mid 
1800's. 

Oct. 20th, 21st and 22nd will be set aside 
for the study of historic communal 
societies such as the German Pietists, 
Russian-Jews, Shakers, Hutterites and 
others. Dr. Lee Nash will preside over one 
of the afternoon sessions on Friday. 

Students are welcome and there is a 
special low registration fee of $3.00 for 
students. Meals are extra. 

Portland Community College will give 1 
hour of transferable credit (HST 199) to 
students attending the conference. The tui- 
tion fee is $12.75. Details available at PCC 
or at the conference. 

Contact Allen D. Epp, at PCC 1200 SW 
49th, Portland, 97219 for further informa- 
tion. 



SALADS, SANDWICHES, & PIZZA TO TAKE HOME 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TAKE OUT ORDERS 
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Baked in our oven on a tender French roll topped with Swiss, 
Cheddar, or American cheese, fresh tomato, lettuce, 
mayonnaise and mustard, served with potato chips and dill 
pickles. 



SMOKED HAM-Virginia Cured, Lean & Savory 1.50 

ITALIAN SALAMI— Italian Taste Sensation 1.50 

PASTRAMI— Spicy, Lean and Delicious 1.50 

CORNED BEEF— Thinly Sliced and Stacked High 1.50 

hamburgers, 100% Neither, £*att ^ttl 

DELUXE HAMBURGER on French Roll 1.25 

DELUXE CHEESEBURGER on French Roll 1.35 

REGULAR HAMBURGER 90 

REGULAR CHEESEBURGER 1.00 

GOURMET BURGER on French Roll 

1/3 lb. Beef Patty & Thin Slices of Smoked Ham & Cheese. 1.60 

Jiakco dlbeese j&atthmtcljes 85 

A blend of American and Swiss on a French roll 
topped with tomatoes, lettuce and mayonnaise. 

;§>alah 60 

Special Mixed Green Salad with choice of Bleu 
cheese, French or Thousand Island dressing. 

UrtuTagcs 

Coffee or Tea. 30 Milk. .30 

Soft Drinks.... Small... .25 Large... .35 



1. 


•Anchovies 


Small 


Medium 


Large 




(ImportedPortugal) 








2. 


Beef And Onion 








3. 


Italian Sausage 








4. 


Pepperoni 








5. 


Salami 








6. 


Linguica 


2.50 


4.10 


5.35 




(Portuguese Sausage) 








7. 


Smoked Ham 








8. 


Canadian Bacon 








9. 


Mushroom 








10. 


Olive 








11. 


Shrimp 








12. 


Newberg Delight 










(Sausage, Mushroom, Olives) 








14. 


Island Supreme 








15. 


(Pineapple, Canadian Bacon) 


2.90 


4.65 


5.95 


Mountie Special 






(Canadian Bacon, Tomato) 








16. 


Meatless Supreme 










(Mushroom, Olive. Shrimp) 








17. 


Pizza Shoppe Special 


3.30 


5.10 


6.50 




(Everything but Fish. Pineapple, 


& Tomato) 








Extra Ingredients 


.30 


.40 


.50 



pizza 




Asm 
ufte it! 



FRESH GREEN PEPPERS AND ONIONS ON REQUEST 
— |Jri0ttt ^tnb 3for prompt j^erfctrc — 



10% off with GFC student 
ID card until Oct. 31 



2515 ^Wthuih Krotft 

538-2022 




SAVE 

THIS 

MENU 



